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not indifferent to the passions of the hour, but he
preferred not to be drawn into their vortex. He
was not insensitive to the sorrows of the world, but
he was thoroughly determined to stand outside all
the coteries which battled about them in the public
arena. He meant to help, but it must be by means
of a long arm from outside.

This is the external view of the grave and punc-
tilious aristocrat who occupied so large a place in the
literary life of his time, and with whom, however,
even in Paris, nobody was ever known to take a
liberty. The internal view will, doubtless, be
presently expressed by numerous and ardent friends.
Vogu6 was a stoic, but beneath his moral austerity
there glowed a humanity none the less attractive
because it was veiled by reserve. This cold, stiff
man, who rarely smiled, who moved upon his
appointed way as though his head were in the
clouds, possessed an inward serenity which was
founded, not on egotism, but on tenderness of
aspiration. His peculiar earnestness and power
were intensified by that content.,

surpassing wealth,

Ihe sage in meditation found^

And walked with inward glory crownea,

The subject of his meditation was the redemption of
the spirit of man. He found that spirit walking in
a dry place, and he pondered long on a mode of
leading it back into the oasis of dreams. He was
faithful in hope ; sad, but never discouraged ; it